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By midday, after the battle had already begun,
the corps of Biilow which Blucher himself had
joined, had only reached St. Lambert, scarcely
more than half way between Wavre and Waterloo.
Had the forest known as the Bois de Paris, which
now lay directly in the path of the Prussians, been
occupied by only a small detachment of the French,
Blucher's whole manoeuvre might have been frus-
trated. To his joy and surprise he found that the
forest was completely undefended, and that from
the village of Couture, on his left, there was no
danger of a flank attack.

The march, which had been interrupted for the
double purpose of reconnoitring and of awaiting
the columns behind, was renewed with redoubled
courage. The steep hill that rose from the bed of
the little river Lasne proved the most frightful
natural obstacle of the whole march; and it
seemed like the labor of Sisyphus to advance the
cannon up the steep slope. Here Blucher accom-
plished what it is doubtful if any other general in
the Prussian army could have done. He threw
his whole soul into this last effort, and none could
resist the sight of those grey hairs and the pleading
of that beloved voice. The men were spurred on
to incredible efforts; "Forward, boys!" he cried,
"some I hear say it can not be done, but it must
be done! I have promised my brother Wellington.
You would not make me a perjurer?"

11 Without the example and the encouraging
words of the old hero/' writes the best modern